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MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS BY 
CHARLES GOUNOD 

By J.-G. PROD'HOMME 

I. 

SOME LETTERS OF GOUNOD'S YOUTH 

(Rome and Vienna, 1840-1843) 

TOWARDS the end of the year 1839 (December the 5th) three 
young laureates of the Institute of France, provided with 
passports for Italy and the reglementary allowance from the 
minister of 600 francs for the journey, took the postcoach starting 
from Jean-Jacques Rousseau street at 8 in the evening. They 
were Hector Lefuel, architect; Vauthier, engraver; and Charles 
Gounod, "musician-composer, age twenty-one years, pupil of 
Messrs. Lesueur, Paer and Halevy, members of the Institute and 
of the royal order of the Legion of Honour" (as Raoul Rochette, 
life-secretary of the Academie des Beaux-Arts, expressed it when 
sending a list of the laureates to the minister). 1 

Two other winners of the prix de Rome had been named that 
same year of 1839 — Ernest Hebert, painter, and Charles Gruyere, 
sculptor; but they did not go with the above party. Gounod and 
his companions were nearly two months on their way, not arriving 
until January the 27th at Rome, where M. Ingres awaited them. 

In his "Memoires d'un Artiste" the author of Faust left us a 
fairly exact account of his sojourn in the Villa Medicis and his 
travels on the peninsula. The letters he wrote to Hector Lefuel, 2 
a friend of his youth, when one or the other was absent from the 
Villa, form a most welcome supplement to the memoirs written 
many years later — toward 1877. In them Gounod discovers an 
enthusiasm for Rome which he retained all his life, but of which 
he had no premonition on his arrival in Italy. "It was a complete 
deception," he writes in the memoirs; but, little by little, "I felt 
my melancholy giving way to an entirely different feeling." 

Of rather delicate health throughout youth, and endowed 
with a highly sensitive nature, with a craving for affection which 

l Archives nationales F 21, 608. 

2 Born at Versailles in 1810, Hector Lefuel was a comrade of Gounod's brother 
Urbain in the studio. The intimacy of the two families was of long standing. 
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the separation from his mother, whom he never had left before, 
rendered only the keener, Gounod found in his friend Lef uel, more 
than any one else, a consoler, support, and an almost paternal 
adviser. Hence, the letters he addressed to his "dear Father" are 
characterized by a familiar, well-nigh filial style, and contain very 
few allusions to any but the most familiar matters, e very-day 
happenings. 

They form, like a traveler's diary, a sort of chronicle of the 
Villa Medicis written by one of its inmates, at first under the 
direction of Ingres, later of his successor, Schnetz. One of the 
last letters, written from Vienna to M. de Pastoret, 1 is more im- 
portant from the artistic point of view. Penned the day after the 
performance of a Mass which Gounod had begun in Italy and 
finished in Austria, it sets forth the ideas which his stay in Italy 
and his contact with the early masters had caused to germinate 
in his mind. 

The value and interest of this correspondence are, in our 
opinion, enhanced by the circumstance that published letters by 
Gounod are somewhat rare, and that the reader would not gather 
even the slightest hint of the glory which the future held in store 
for the writer. 



Ch. Gounod to H. Lefuel. 

Naples, Sunday, July 27, 1840. 
Dear Hector: 

When you receive this letter I shall have been bereft of the Acad- 
emy and you for precisely three weeks — or rather of you and the Academy, 
and I assure you, dear friend, that I feel it keenly. Not only have I 
very little reason, physically speaking, to like Naples, being almost in- 
cessantly tormented by violent attacks of colic, but I am not specially 
enchanted with the town from a moral standpoint. I feel no inclination 
to do anything worth while here, so it looks as if my stay were to be in 
the nature of a vacation, all the more so as my Prince Pignatelli, with all 
his protestations of a desire to serve me and his assuredly excellent in- 
tentions, impresses me like a scatterbrain. Only think; this Prince, who 
on leaving Rome with Mme. Daubree was to visit Palermo for twenty 
days, has only just arrived from there; furthermore, to render our in- 
tercourse more convenient, he is going to live in Castella Mare, where 
(as he says) he will be occupied with some business for the King. I have 
seen him two or three times since he came back, and whenever I speak to 
him concerning the question which interests me, he always ends by an- 
swering "We shall see, we shall see; let us wait a while." What I see 
very clearly is that, once I have made my tour of the islands, which I shall 
begin next week on Thursday or Friday, I shall get ready to return to 

X M. de Pastoret, one of Gounod's protectors, wrote the text of his graduation- 
cantata Fernand. 
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Rome. I am tired to death of this place; I have seen enough of Naples: 
it is lovely, very lovely, only at evening by moonlight, when the moun- 
tains and the gulf assume an aspect of marvelous beauty. In daylight 
it all looks shabbier and meaner. And there is something disgusting and 
repellant — the populace of Naples. It would be impossible for me to 
spend my life in the midst of a town so peopled. 

It was my intention to write you by yesterday's post, dear friend; 
but as I had written to Hebert and to Desgoffe, 1 1 presumed that Hebert 
would let you know about me, and thought it unnecessary to take three 
stones for one throw. So I adjourned this pleasure both for the sake of 
variety in what I write you, and for the pleasure you yourself may have 
in hearing how it goes with me; and as I know that you love me well, I 
do not think myself vain for feeling sure that my writing will please 
you. And I love you well, dear Hector, as you surely know — do you not? 
You are a good friend to us all, and I hope I may deserve to stand as 
well with you in time to come as my good mother and my good Urbain. 
To that end, I shall do everything in my power, and I believe that by 
loving you as dearly as I do, I shall not have to seek after devices to make 
you believe it. I have had a letter from Desgoffe, who tells me that he 
has given you my regards, together with my advice not to fatigue your- 
self too much by work during this wretched and dangerous fever season. I 
trust, my dear good friend, that you will take care of yourself in that re- 
gard; while reading you this lecture I shall add that I do it by proxy 
for your good mother and also mine, who certainly would not fail to 
do it if she were with you. If you do work, I hope at least that it is 
not outdoors, but in your room. I seem to remember that you wanted to 
make a copy of a beautiful Ionic capital which had an apparent attraction 
for you, although it was a work that went into very minute details. I 
hope it will not cause you as much labor as that other capital which I 
saw you drawing a trifle overzealously; in view of the rate at which 
you are going, I may expect to see this beautiful drawing finished on 
my return to Rome. I have not yet revisited Pompeii; am reserving it 
till after my tour of the islands and the coast of Naples. I shall prob- 
ably see Boulanger, and what he has done; I shall try to let you know 
about it, in case it would be of interest to you; my roommate, Gue- 
nepin, 2 does not strike me as caring particularly to see it; I even think 
that he would rather not see it. (Between ourselves, those are matters 
that I can't understand, considering their ages.) 

How do you feel, dear Hector? How are all your neighbors? Let 
me know — that is, if you have a minute to spare, and it does not bother 
you to write to me; it would give me great pleasure, as you are well aware. 
It seems to me that you must be somewhat lonely at the Villa; is not 
Mme. Cabriac still at Albano? Are you going to appeal to the Direction 
— yes or no? I think you will not; you understand, however, without 
animosity, but also without special sympathy. 

I must tell you, dear friend, that Bousquet and I frequently see 
Mme. Daubree here, she being my next-door neighbor. I don't know 

1 Ernest Hebert, born at Tronche, Grenoble, in 1817, died 1909, was twice the direc- 
tor of the French Academy. Alexandre Desgoffe, a pupil of Ingres, was born in 1805; 
he traveled in Italy from 1837 to 1842. 

2 Francois-J.-B. Guenepin, architect; born at Noli in 1807; grand prix de Rome, 1837. 
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whether, seen by certain eyes, we seem to be growing quite intimate 
with her; in our own eyes, infrequent visits would be all the less ex- 
cusable, as far as I am concerned, because I have no acquaintances here 
to beguile the time except Mme. Hensel. 1 Lehmann (who is never to 
be found, because he is working at the Study and goes to Pompeii), etc. 
I will say, further, that said lady is full of airs and graces, which would 
make this show of special culture infinitely more distasteful to me. 
However, all this causes me no uneasiness, because I am going to 
leave Naples to make my tour, and almost immediately thereafter to 
return to Rome, and there is no chance that she will go back there at the 
same time as I. But I had scarcely arrived here when Mme. D., know- 
ing that I was her neighbor, fastened upon me, saying. "Oh, now I 
hope that you will drop in to see me; here you have no excuse, in my 
own house, I might say." I must say, besides, that she has been very 
good and kind to me when I was suffering, so that I did not wish that 
it should look as if I were holding myself aloof from her; nevertheless, 
it is a habit to which I cannot reconcile myself, especially considering 
what people may easily imagine of a young man in my position. I 
well know that between imagining something about a person and having 
a right to say it, there is a vast difference; however, I think it better to 
face public opinion boldly, particularly at my age. Do you find that 
reasonable? Anyhow, I am in no way uneasy about it. 

Adieu, dear Hector; I embrace you with all my heart; remember 
me to my good comrades and tell them from me that I hope they will give 
me credit for the large share of friendship which the rest of you who be- 
long to my year have been able to acquire during my absence. I shall 
try to fall into step with them, and not to make them repent of their 
confidence. 

Adieu, dear friend; my kindest regards to you and to those of my 
comrades whom you know to be most congenial to me — Vauthier, Lilest, 2 
Ottin, Murat. (?) 

With all my heart, your 

Charles. 

(Addressed to) 

Monsieur 

Monsieur H. Lefuel, Architecte, 

Pensionnaire de PAcademie de France 

a Rome, 

Villa Medicis. 

Naples, August 13, 1840. 
My dear Hector: 

I can stand it no longer in Naples; during the entire day of our 
excursion I felt as well as possible; now that I have come back to this 
accursed town I am attacked by the selfsame maladies, and the self- 
same colic. I have just passed a horrible night with pains in my stomach ; 

1 Fanny Mendelssohn, sister of the composer. (Cf. her letters and reminiscences in 
"Die Familie Mendelssohn," vols, i and ii.) 

2 Andr6 Vauthier-Galle, sculptor and engraver of medallions, born 1818, grand prix 
in 1839. — Auguste-Louis- Marie Ottin, born 1811 in Paris, grand prix in 1836. — Jean 
Murat, painter, born 1807, grand prix in 1837. 
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and I am not only in pain, but it hurts me to see my poor Guenepin up 
and about, for he rises at any hour of the night to attend to me, give me 
to drink, etc.; in fact, he is kindness itself towards me. So I am going 
to leave Naples in three or four days and proceed to Isola to visit M. 
Grevenich, a friend of Desgoffe's, whom I have already mentioned, I 
believe, in one of my letters. They tell me that the air there is very 
salubrious, and I shall lead a more regular life and have better meals 
than in Naples, which has probably contributed not a little to my bodily 
disorders; and I shall be very glad, I assure you, to reestablish my health 
in a measure before returning to Rome. I expect to remain among the 
mountains of Isola (in the neighborhood of Frosinone) for some eight or 
ten days; and then in one day I shall return to Rome and install myself 
in my room with my settled habits, my comrades, my good friends — for 
my existence here is incredibly empty. You will answer that I have one 
of my best friends here — Bousquet. That is true; but he lives far away 
from me, and his life is not the same as mine. Mme. Hansel 1 has taken 
herself off; consequently, no more music; now I have only Mme. Dau- 
bree, where I can meet my friend and find a little enjoyment; now then, 
that is not enough — I prefer my life in Rome to Mme. Daubree; if I were 
not ill, perhaps I might not feel moved to reason thus, because, when one 
is in good health, one does not notice that life is so tiresome, and the 
more so because I have had the sea, where I went in bathing every day, 
twice oftener than once, which I found delightful. All in all, when one 
expects to restore one's health, one is quite likely to lose sight of the 
pleasant aspects of one's position; and the advantages, even if they are 
many, dwindle to nothingness compared with the chances of bettering 
one's health. So, my dear Hector, that is the plan I have made; at 
least, I shall have peace and quiet for a while before reentering our Villa, 
and I really hope to be rested and refreshed. 

And how are you, dear friend? I perceive that I began, with a sort 
of egotism, by assailing your ears with a long Jeremiad instead of speak- 
ing of yourself. If you can find it in your heart to send me once more 
some news about yourself and the Academy, address me in care of 
Grevenich at Isola, and ask Desgoffe precisely how to word the ad- 
dress — I do not know just how it should be written. As for myself, I 
shall let you hear from me and inform you how I am getting along in my 
resting-place No. % unless it happens that, shunning Scylla, I fall into 
Chary bdis! 

Tell our good Desgoffe that I shall write him as soon as I arrive in 
Isola. I hope that both he and Mme. Desgoffe are well; the latter, as he 
told me, has been seriously indisposed of late. 

Also tell Hebert that I shall write him the day after to-morrow, if 
I can, or else from Isola within four or five days. Give him my very 
kindest regards; his kind letter gave me great pleasure, and I am very 
sensible of his remembrance of me. We shall all doubtless have much 
to say to one another when we meet. 

I beg you not to forget to give my respects to M. and Mme. Ingres; 
it is always pleasant for them to know that their absent pensionnaires 
bear them in mind when writing to their friends. So I entrust you with 
this message. 

x Fanny Mendelssohn-Hensel is meant. 
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Guenepin desires to be cordially remembered to you, dear friend. 
He intends to go to Pompeia in two or three days, to work like a galley- 
slave. — I did not see Boulanger there when I passed through on return- 
ing from my excursion. He is always hard at work, so I am told, accord- 
ing to his habit. 

Adieu, dear Hector; keep yourself well. I embrace you in all love 
and affection, and beg you to remember me to all my comrades, more 
particularly Vauthier, Hebert, Murat, Ottin, Pils 1 ; and tell the last- 
named how sorry I was to hear of his illness, and how sincerely I wish 
him speedy recovery. 

Adieu, dear friend ! With all my heart 

Charles. 
(Addressed to) 

Monsieur 
Monsieur H. Lefuel, architects 
Pensionnaire de l'Academie de France 
a Rome, 
Villa Medicis. 
(Postmarks) NAP. 1840 ROMA 

13 AGO. 15 (or 16) 

AGO 
1840 
(ARRIVO) 

Rome, Saturday, Feb. 13, [1841]. 
Dear Hector: 

Blanchard leaves us this evening; he tells me that he will prob- 
ably go to call on you on the way, so I gave him these few lines for me 
(sic). I have no news for you; so I shall repeat an old story — that I 
love you dearly. Moreover you shall hear that to-day, February 13th, 
the first day of the Carnival, your friend has very fine weather, as you 
also probably have where you are; furthermore, that my health is not 
so bad, though day before yesterday evening I had an attack of ague, 
and a touch of fever (so Mme. Raymond says). I say nothing about 
it to my mother, for that would completely upset her, and besides, it 
is only a passing scare, I hope. 

I do not know whether these lines are destined to reach you; I 
make them very brief and very uninteresting, so that if they should 
be lost or burned by the bearer, you will be deprived of nothing more 
than affectionate remembrances which I can make good in later letters. 
The first of these will certainly speak to you concerning M. Schnetz, 
whom we still expect to-morrow evening or day after to-morrowmorning. 
From M. Ingres, no portrait as yet; that's an urgent matter, never- 
theless. 2 

Adieu, dear good friend; keep yourself well. I embrace you as I 
love you, with all my heart. 

Ever yours, 

Ch. Gounod. 

1 Auguste Pils, military painter, born Nov. 7, 1815; grand prix of 1838. 

2 Ingres was soon to resign the direction of the Academy. Before his departure he 
did, in fact, paint the portrait of Gounod, and took it himself to the composer's mother. 
This portrait has been reproduced several times, and wrongly dated 1844 instead of 1841. 
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(Addressed to) 

Monsieur 
Monsieur Hector Lefuel. 

Saturday, Feb. 20, 1841. 
Dear Hector: 

I have received your very kind and very amiable letter, which 
gave me inexpressible pleasure. However, I should not be already 
telling you of it to-day, were it not that I have to send you a letter from 
Versailles which arrived here for you, and which Fleury 1 kept five or six 
days without informing me. I also wanted to return you your letter to 
Blanchard, 2 but then received yours desiring me to burn it. To-day is 
Saturday, and I write you to make sure, for I shall have no more time 
to-day, and next Tuesday I have to write to my mother. 

Adieu, my dear good friend, with all my heart and brotherly love, 

Ch. Gounod. 

(Addressed to) 

Monsieur 
Monsieur Hector Lefuel 

a Florence. 
Poste restante. 

Rome, Saturday, Feb. 27, 1841. 
Dear good friend: 

I have read your letter from Foligno with the liveliest pleasure; 
since you reveal to me, in this letter, a species of aversion for expressions 
of gratitude, I am going to keep mine to myself; but you will surely 
allow me to say, at least, how deeply I am moved by your affectionate 
remembrances, by your brotherly advice, all kindness and tenderness, 
and what a warm, sweet emotion they inspired within me. I have al- 
ready read those dear lines over and over again, and no doubt I shall 
catch myself reading them yet many a time, until the arrival of others 
which these will help me to await. As for what you say about my fever, 
that amounted to nothing at all; but since then, dear friend, I dealt 
myself a handsome blow which, thank heaven, has had no further ill 
effects, though it may have caused some uneasiness at the time. On 
returning from a bal costume at Delannoy's I bumped my forehead 
against the great door of the Academy, of which only the wicket was 
open. As it was 2 o'clock in the morning, and the portier had no light 
burning, I did not see the narrow entrance, and ran head foremost into 
the doorway as if it had stood wide open; the blow was of such violence 
that M. and Mme. Desgoff e, with whom I was coming home, [would have] 
thought it was the door that had slammed to, had not a sudden ejacula- 
tion escaped me. They ascended the stairs first, while I remained behind 
to pay the cabman; then, in the twinkling of an eye, my head was soused 
with cold water, Desgoffe put me into his own bed, and they sent out for 
Grana, who took care of me; I stayed in bed for a whole day, on diet; 

1 One of the superintendents of the Villa Medicis. 

2 Probably Auguste Blanchard, born at Paris in 1819. winner of the second prize for 
engraving. 
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the day after that I took a strong footbath, and now I am as well again 
as if nothing had happened. Very fortunately, Grana was found at 
home, and several went together to fetch him; for at that dark hour of 
the night the streets of Rome are not safe. For a good half-hour I was 
delirious; I talked in an incoherent fashion; it seems that I imagined 
myself in a carriage which I wanted to have stopped — and I know not 
what else. The Desgoffes bestowed every care and attention on me; 
their kindness really knows no bounds. Thanks to all these kind atten- 
tions, dear friend, I am all right again now. 

I have given your regards as you requested to our good comrades, 
and to M. and Mme. Ingres, who still have no idea when they are going 
away. Mme. Ingres always declares that they will leave before the 15th 
of March; but I'll wager, in the first place, that M. Ingres will not have 
finished his paintings by then, and, in the second place, that there is 
some understanding between him and M. Schnetz that he wishes to keep 
secret, and by which he induces the latter not to hurry himself. My 
opinion is based on certain remarks which M. Ingres has let fall. Of 
course, I may be wrong, but I should not be surprised if I were right. 
In any event, I shall certainly let you know beforehand both the day 
of their departure and that of their arrival in Florence. — (Tell Court- 
epee that Mme. Ingres will be glad to take charge of his card; and also 
tell him, from Normand, that M. de Luce has not been able to procure 
the earrings for three piastres, such as he wanted; that there are no more 
to be had; and that if he desires to have some similar ones made, he 
will have to spend ten piastres. If these conditions are acceptable, 
let him inform me by your next letter, and I will tell Normand; 1 or, if 
he prefers, let him write Normand himself immediately.) 

To-day I have received no news from home; I had expected to hear, 
and to let you know. That will go over till next time, I see, for the 
post-rider has arrived, and for to-day there is no more hope. — I per- 
ceive, dear Hector, having your letter lying before me, that I write 
very badly, and I admire your ability to write a letter so well; for my 
part, I want to say all there is to be said, when I write; all that I should 
like to say goes pell-mell through my noddle, and when anything occurs 
to me I am always in fear lest I forget it while I am writing something 
else. Happily for me you are indulgent in this regard; I thank you for 
it, dear friend, and I trust that you will make up for this particular in- 
dulgence by being more strict in other matters; rest assured that strict- 
ness on your part can never frighten me now; through it all I shall see 
only your good will and the friendly devotion with which you open 
your heart to me. 

I am very glad to learn that the bad weather and dampness have 
not caused you to catch cold; but I could wish to see you well rid of 
your other "incommodity," which exacts so many "commodities." 

I send you a letter from Paris, probably addressed to you by some- 
body who was ill informed concerning your itinerary; but for that, I 
might easily have written you a double sheet. I say nothing to you 
about M. Schnetz, who is probably still in Florence, where you may 
perhaps have seen him; that would be a bit of good luck for you. 

Charles- Victor Normand, born in 1811, grand prix of 1838. 
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(Guenepin, Chambard, Murat, Hebert, and first and foremost my 
old brother, all desire to be kindly remembered to you.) 
My best regards to Courtepee. 
Adieu; I embrace you most affectionately, 



(Letter without address; one-half sheet.) 



Ch. Gounod to H. Lefuel. 



Charles. 



Rome, April 1, 1841. 



Dear good friend : 

By the operation of the "golden touch," which quite naturally 
takes effect on the first of every month, I am just now at Mme. Ingres', 
who, after handing over my danaro, enjoins me to inform you that you 
had requested her permission to receive your money at Florence and 
Venice only, but not at Genoa; but that you need not feel uneasy — 
yesterday the banker in Genoa was notified, and next Thursday she 
herself will give you the address at Florence. So now you know posi- 
tively the day on which M. Ingres will arrive; he also enjoins me to tell 
you that he has had no time to answer your letter, but will reply in person 
a week from to-day. After changing his plans for the journey several 
times, he has finally decided to take the extra-post for Florence, and since 
yesterday evening his seats have been engaged for next Tuesday. I do 
not know the hour at which the extra-post arrives at Florence; you 
merely have to inquire down there, and you will not fail to meet M. and 
Mme. Ingres when they debark. You are also requested to inform M. 
Conin of the arrival of the two travelers. 

Let me tell you, my dear father, that when I received your letter 
I was getting ready to answer it, when the happy thought struck me to 
wait awhile; thus I have the pleasure of writing you in possession of 
news from you, instead of asking about you and at the same time reading 
you a lecture for your delay in keeping me informed. You know, my 
dear father, that during this journey all my apprehensions are centered 
on your health. I know that you take precious little care of yourself, 
and this disposition makes me anxious in view of the necessity under 
which you consider yourself to work hard. I beg you, dear Hector, 
do be careful; health is your present possession, but it is a possession 
which one ought not to consider wholly at one's disposal. — As for myself, 
I am working hard, and begin to see the end of my Mass. It makes me 
happy that what they know of it in the Academy has given pleasure; 
at present I am writing the Credo, which I had kept for the final effort, 
in hopes that every day might bring me a little more of the strength 
needful for undertaking the expression of such a subject. My copy is 
coming out in fine shape, and giving me no trouble at all; I am delighted, 
as you may imagine, to have this one anxiety the less. I can easily be- 
lieve that your fatherly heart may also have its little tremolo on the 
day of performance; I shall make it a point to write immediately how it 
went off; perhaps I may even be able to let you know in advance, after 
the rehearsals. 1 

l Cf. in the supplement to the "Memoires d'un Artiste" (p. 216 et seq.) a letter from 
Gounod and Hebert to Lefuel of May 4 (not April 4), 1841. 
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Here we have heard an ugly rumor concerning Paris and the King; 
besides the immediate prospect of the shipwreck of my Mass (which is a 
mere detail), I have shivered in fear of what might have happened, if 
the King were assassinated; but it appears to have been a false alarm; 
there were no further details, and we hear no more of the matter. 1 

To-day the exhibition of our painters, sculptors, architects, etc., 
takes place; I have again viewed your piece, which is very effective. 
The sculpture is superb this year — the figure by Ottin, which you know; 
that by Chambard, which is considered ravishing, and which has given 
me great pleasure; the copy by Gruyere, 2 which is very fine, they say; 
and the bas relief by Vilain. 3 The biggest thing in the way of painting 
is the copy by Papety ; he sends in one of the ceilings of the Farnese Palace, 
by Jules Romain — you know the original, and you have doubtless seen 
the copy in the making. — I have received news from Mamma, who always 
charges me to give you her best regards, and the same from Urbain. 

Mme. Ingres pounces upon me to make me seal my letter so that she 
can send it to the post with hers. I shall do so, embracing you with all 
my heart, as I love you and always shall love you. 

Give my kindest regards to Courtepee. 4 I handed your letter to 
Murat, who intends to write you one of these days. 

Adieu, dear Father. With all my heart, your 

Ch. Gounod. 

(Addressed to) 

Monsieur 

Monsieur H. Lefuel 

a Florence. 

Poste restante. 

(Postmarked) 

ROMA 

1 

APR 

41 

(Double sheet; three full pages and the address.) 

Ch. Gounod to H. Lefuel. 

Frascati, Friday, Oct. 1, [1841]. 
My dear Hector: 

I should be greatly obliged if you would send me ten piastres by 
the vetturino who brings you this note; we shall not go back to Rome 
until Tuesday evening, and according to my calculation we shall be a 
trifle short of cash to pay our expenses here. We took along only enough 
to last us eight or ten days, and we shall stay thirteen. 

1 Allusion to a sham attempt upon the person of Louis Philippe. Gounod's Mass 
was executed at Saint-Louis-des-Frangais on May the 1st, the anniversary of the king's 
accession. 

2 Theodore-Charles Gruyere, sculptor of statuary, born Paris, 1814, grand prix of 
1838. 

3 Victor Vilain, sculptor, born Paris, 1813, grand prix of 1838. 

4 Architeete, rapin (apprentice) to Lefuel. 
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Put the money into a little box, well wrapped up and well sealed, 
and at the same time add, as a matter of precaution, a couple of written 
lines, at sight of which I will pay the vetturino his commission. 

If you happen to be passing Condotti No. 23, where Mme. Pommier 
the corset-maker lives, tell her, or, if you please, send her word in French 
by Michel, that I shall be in Rome Tuesday evening, and that I shall pay 
her a visit Wednesday morning to select another piano as good as the one 
I had before; because I am not at all desirous to be the dupe of this 
accident of the Banco rotto. 

Adieu, dear Hector; I thank you in advance for all that I am asking 
you to do for me, and embrace you with all my heart as, 

Your devoted friend, 

Ch. Gounod. 

Many regards to Fleury; ask after his health from me, and let me 
know in your answer. 



(Addressed) 

Al signor H. Lefuel 

Pensionato alPAccademia di Francia 

Roma 

Villa Medici. 

(One-half sheet, 2 pages.) 

Ch. Gounod to H. Lefuel. 

Frascatt, Sunday, Oct. 3, [1841]. 
My dear Hector: 

Thank you ever so much for your paternal obligingness, and over 
and above that for the sublime foresight which moved you to add two 
piastres to the sum I asked you for; they will be a very present help. 
Hebert has informed me that you are well — I am delighted to hear it; 
that Paccard won the prize — which pleases me immensely. Four days 
ago I had a letter from my mother telling me that Urbain gave the prize 
to Paccard; all the better that the award was well placed, for the winner 
is a fine fellow and a man of talent. 

We may not be in Rome until Wednesday in the daytime instead of 
Tuesday evening; I shall be very glad indeed to see you again, my dear 
father, and to embrace you as I love you. 

Your affectionate son and friend, 

Ch. Gounod. 

(One-quarter sheet, without address.) 

Gounod to Besozzi. 1 

Rome, Feb. 25, 1842. 
My dear Besozzi: 

As Bousquet is sending a letter I seize the opportunity to send you 
a few lines in remembrance and to thank you for having thought of me 

1 D6sir€ Besozzi, born Versailles in 1814, died Paris in 1879, descended from a 
family of oboeists and bassoonists who were famous in the eighteenth century. He won 
the prix de Rome in 1837. 
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in a letter to Bonassieux. 1 You ask how I am faring and what I am doing. 
I fancy that I am faring as everybody else fares; I am continually seek- 
ing, and it always seems as if it took me a long while to find. I had heard 
that you have written an overture which is a big thing; according to 
what little Bousquet has told me about it, I imagined that it might 
possibly be a sort of symphony in one movement; I was glad to hear of the 
birth of this serious composition, for I should have taken steps to get it 
before our society; but I restrained my joy on learning that, on account 
of its length, they had mutilated it most reprehensibly, or at least forced 
you to mutilate it. That's as far as they have got in Paris; it seems to 
be impossible for them to listen to an idea that is more or less new and 
for that very reason somewhat extended; for it appears to me that greater 
elevation is naturally associated with greater breadth. 

Bousquet 2 has told me of a thing which I dreaded and which has 
now come to pass; that the "Romance Puget," 3 in other words, the 
Musical Album, has attained its highest degree of brutalizing influence. 
As you may imagine, that pleases me very little; although such epidemics 
are not so severe as to kill art, they do kill a far too great number of ears 
that might otherwise have been destined to hear the true voice. What 
a pity that one cannot prevent the foul weed from growing! 

After all, when one's bile has been well stirred up, one must always 
arm oneself with patience; in fact, one ought not to get into such a tan- 
trum. As for me, my dear Besozzi, I am just now engaged on a work 
which you will most probably hear on my return to France; it is a sym- 
phony with choruses, in four movements; the subject is Christ — His 
persecution, His death, a prophecy against Jerusalem, and the resurrec- 
tion. 

I wish you to know what I am occupying myself with. But I beg 
you very urgently not to let the matter get abroad; you see that I re- 
pose every confidence in you in telling you all about it without circum- 
locution, and have no doubt that you will observe the discretion which I 
request in the affair. 

Adieu, my dear Besozzi; I beg you to keep a small corner in your 
heart for me; I value your friendship highly, and you may rest assured 
that I, for my part, shall be very glad to see you and be with you once 
more. 

Adieu! I press your hand, and remain your devoted, 

Ch. Gounod. 

Ch. Gounod to the Marquis de Pastouret. 

Vienna, Saturday, Mar. 25, 1843. 
Monsieur le Comte: 

I trust you will pardon me for not having replied immediately to 
your very kind letter; I was obliged to delay my own for several days 

1 Jean-Marie Bonassieux, born Panissiere (Loire) in 1810, died Lyons in 1892, grand 
prix in sculpture in 1836. He decorated the church of St, Augustin at Paris. In Rome, 
he, like Gounod, joined the society of artists of St. John the Evangelist, founded by 
Lacordaire. 

2 Georges Bousquet, born Perpignan in 1818, died St. Cloud in 1854; grand prix 
of 1838 for musical composition. 

3 Allusion to the works of Loisa Puget. 
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in order to answer satisfactorily your questions concerning my labors 
and my sojourn here. This very morning there has been performed, 
at the church of St. Charles, a vocal Mass composed by me (written in 
a style closely approximating that of the Sixtine Chapel). It was ex- 
ecuted in quite a satisfactory manner. As for the composition itself, 
I can say nothing, so deeply do I feel that one would have to be far 
superior to what I am to have the power and a right to judge oneself. 
God grant that I may be (as I hope that I am) now on the right and 
fitting path as regards sacred music. I know not what may be the 
result, for myself, of the musical course which I propose to follow; may 
I only be worthy of becoming such an instrument as I should be happy 
to become, and, in the end, may my works be at one with my most sin- 
cere and heartfelt aspirations — but they are very high, and the goal is 
far distant. Religious art, whose traces have been lost for so long in 
France, sends a summons only to courageous and capable reformers; 
several would be capable; I am sure that I should be courageous; but it 
is requisite that I should aid this courage with every support, with all 
possible research and meditation; I hope, Monsieur le Comte, that you, 
who are so kind as to show so genuine an interest in me, will sometimes 
do me the kindness to speak to me about my aims, to assist me to see and 
know them for what they are, for I should be as proud of your approba- 
tion as I am happy in your affection; and as I know that you are incapable 
in any way whatsoever of loving a thing which does not deserve your love, 
your approbation will always inspire the greatest confidence in me; in 
these earliest attempts of my youth I feel all else swept away before one 
sole emotion — enthusiasm; it is beautiful, but it frequently leads astray 
when it precedes full knowledge or dominates it; when one succeeds in 
founding it on knowledge, one is saved. Without meaning to say that 
I consider myself the one, I do sincerely desire to have the other; toward 
that end I propose to strive with all my strength, and a lifetime will not 
suffice to attain it. That is what my stay in Vienna has clearly shown 
me; and even were this conviction all that I have gained thereby, I 
think it of such importance as never to permit me to regret having 
ravished six long months from the most charming and delightful life one 
can lead — the life passed beside one's dear mother. May God some day 
requite her for all the sacrifices for us, of every nature, with which her 
life has been filled. 

I do not know, Monsieur le Comte, what will be thought and 
written about my latest work; should anything appear concerning it, 
flattering or not, I shall send it to my mother; for I do not ask that 
one should gild the pill for me — these matters are not like medicine, 
one has to swallow them as they come. One can only profit by them 
when they are distilled by men of merit, and it is the verdict of such 
men that I await with impatience and anxiety. 

Adieu, monsieur le comte; permit me to thank you again, from the 
bottom of my heart, for your constant mindfulness of my welfare; be 
assured of my eternal gratitude for your favor, and believe me, with the 
most affectionate respect. 

Your very humble and very devoted servant, 

Ch. Gounod. 
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(Addressed to) 

Monsieur 

Monsieur le comte de Pastoret 1 

Place Louis XV, n° 6, 

Paris. 

Ch. Gounod to Pierre Dupont. 

Paris, Wednesday, Jan. 24, [1844]. 
My dear friend: 

I have received your very kind letter; in it you very gracefully do 
me the honor of supposing that it will cross one of mine; unhappily for 
me, that is not the case, and it is I who am sadly in arrears with you. 
Pardon me for it, dear friend; I did promise you, and I want to keep my 
word, with equal pleasure, but you will easily have noticed, during these 
few weeks that you have absented yourself, how reluctant your new 
friend is to take pen in hand, and there are certainly cases in which this 

inertness are wholly inexcusable. Confiteor et tibi f rater, quia 

. . . etc. — I am very glad to hear what you say about yourself, your 
life, your work, what you have made up your mind to do: and though I 
do not know what that is, you tell me that you have done what you re- 
solved, which in itself makes you highly estimable, in view of the value of 
perseverance for that to which it is applied. — I have given your regards 
to the persons to whom you requested me to give them, and more espe- 
cially to our common father, who is going to leave us on Monday the 29th 
and proceed direct to Grenoble without passing through Orleans, a route 
he avoids on account of the fatigue involved. His last two lectures were 
two masterpieces — not that this is astonishing, coming from him, but it 
was good to hear; it is in this aspect that they were masterpieces. I 
hope you will be able to find a fairly satisfactory review of them in 
rUnivers religieux; one might have said of him, after laying this first 
course of the foundations of his edifice, Vidit quod esset bonum. — I shall 
see our father to-morrow evening; I hope he will accord me a kiss for 
you, in which case I shall try to keep it as fresh as possible for you, by 
taking care of myself as well as I can. — It will afford me lively pleasure 
to see you again; we shall talk about him again by ourselves and vivify 
our memories of him the best we can, so that his departure may not be 
to grievous for us. 

He has told me who is to be his successor — the same for you as 
for me; it is Abbe Gibert of St. Sulpice. I do not know whether you are 
acquainted with him; to me he is an unknown quantity, except for the 
fact that my dear friend Abbe Gay has some slight acquaintance with 
him; it likewise happened that he heard him most favorably spoken of 
by a young abbe who lives with him and thinks the world of him. So 
we are satisfied with regard to fundamentals; there remains the question 
of impressionable sympathy, which will soon be settled, either by his 

^ibliotheque nationale, fonds frang., nouv. acq. 10, 177. Autograph letters ad- 
dressed to the Marquis de Pastoret, f. 283-290; letter of 2 pages, 3, 4. Above the date 
we find this memorandum in pencil, in M. Pastoret's hand: "M. Gounod, composer 
of sacred music." Amedee-David de Pastoret was the author of the words of the can- 
tata which were handed Gounod to set to music, in 1839, when he won the prix de Rome. 
A member of the Institute, and senator, the Marquis de Pastoret, born in 1791, died on 
May 19, 1857. 
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failure to offer it to us as a slight sacrifice (should there be disappoint- 
ment in this regard), or by his making up for the lack of it through his 
beneficent words, or finally (which is possible), and on the contrary, by 
this young ecclesiastic's inspiring our sympathy to the highest degree. 
In any event, my friend, let us remember that he is the successor chosen 
by Dominique, and rely on him without fear. 

Adieu; return speedily; I greet you and love you with all my heart. 

Ch. Gounod. 

(Addressed to) 

Monsieur 
Monsieur Pierre Dupont 
chez Monsieur Lebeau, libraire Imprimeur 

(Seine et Marne) a Provins 

(Postmarked) 

Paris, Jan. 25, 1844. 
Provins, Jan. 25, 1844. 

Ch. Gounod to the Mayor of the (formerly) 11th Arrondissement. 

VILLE DE PARIS, 
ECOLES COMMUNALES, 

DIRECTION DE L'ORPHEON. 

Paris, Monday, April 10, 1854. 
Monsieur le Maire: 

I have the honor of informing you that, in accordance with the 
wish you expressed to me, I have made a point of visiting the school of M. 
Charpentier at 109 Rue de Vaugirard; my inspection, which took place 
during the hour of the class in singing, has satisfied me that there is a 
notable improvement in the deportment of the children, and progress 
as compared with the past with regard to attention and discipline, al- 
though some little carelessness may still be noticed. I trust that the 
auspicious harmony subsisting between the Director of this school and 
the teacher of singing will speedily bring about the result we so much 
desire, and to which nothing can more sensibly contribute than an agree- 
ment between the various masters charged with the instruction and 
advancement of the children. 

Believe me, Monsieur le Maire, to be 

Your very humble and obedient servant, 

Ch. Gounod. 
To M. le Maire of the Xlth Arrondissement, 
Archives of the Dept. of the Seine. 

Ch. Gounod to H. Lefuel. 
My dear Hector: 

I am about to ask a favour of you, not for myself — though it 
amounts to the same thing, as it is for a friend. — I have been told that 
the allotment of the various tasks of painting at the Louvre 1 is at present 

1 Lefuel was one of the architects commissioned to superintend the various con- 
siderable artworks carried out at the Louvre under Napoleon III. In this position he 
was the successor of Visconti. 
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under way, and I wish to remind you how greatly I should be pleased 
if my excellent friend Desgoffe might obtain a morsel of this cake [vulgo, 
have a finger in this pie]. Whatever confidence I may feel in the suc- 
cess of my application is based solely on your friendship for me, which 
will incline you, I am sure, to accede to my request if it is possible. 

Besides, you yourself are aware of the worth of this friend of whom 
I speak, both as a man and as an artist. So I can do no more than to 
place in the hands of your heart and your taste the proposition which I 
address to you, and whose happy result I ardently desire. 

I should have begun by telling you how glad I was to hear that 
Madame Lefuel is better. If I thought she could receive visitors, we 
would come — Anna and myself — to congratulate her. 

Ever thine, 

Ch. Gounod. 

{One-half sheet, bordered with black, 2 pages, with neither address nor date, circa 186-.) 



II. 

LETTERS TO HIS PUBLISHER CHOUDENS 

1860. 

My dear Friend: 

I have corrected the Italian translation of Faust down to the foot 
of page 29. But, before proceeding further, I must inform you that it 
has already taken me six hours to revise this piece of work, which is 
positively shameful in its carelessness! No two consecutive words are 
in their right place, and one loses what few brains one is possessed of in 
stumbling through a task so wretchedly done by the translator. I 
should not care to earn my living by such work as I have just finished. 
In case you wish me to continue, have the goodness to tell your employee 
that I request him to be so kind as to write the words under the syllables 
[sic!] and not haphazard, as he is not at all averse to doing ! — It is shame- 
ful, shameful! — 

Yours, 

Ch. Gounod. 
1860. 

My dear Friend: 

M. Denizet — the bearer of these lines, whose wife is to sing next 
Saturday or Saturday week at the The&tre-Lyrique — would like to pro- 
cure for her a vocal score (piano and voice) of Faust, in order that she 
may be enabled to learn the role which she has already studied with 
Mme. Ugalde, and which she will sing, I think, to everyone's satisfaction. 

Much regretting to have missed you yesterday evening, sincerely 
yours, 

Ch. Gounod. 

1861. 

My dear Choudens: 

I am sending you a charming little friend, full of talent — Mile. 
Juliette Dorus, a daughter of the celebrated flutist. I beg you to let her 
have the various vocal numbers of my repertory which she happens not 
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to possess and which she would like to have; and, besides, it would be 
very nice of you to get her the Chanson du Printemps which she desires 
to have and which I cannot give her, not having it myself. 
Thanking you in advance, sincerely yours, 

Ch. Gounod. 



Arcachon, Aug. 16, '61. 
My dear Choudens: 

I have time to write you only a couple of lines; I am working hard, 
and my third act is making progress. 1 

I wish they could await my return before taking up the revival of 
the Medecin 2 with Lesage; I have no reason whatever for absolutely re- 
jecting this combination, but I am not sure that the role is written in a 
style suitable for Lesage's voice; I should like to hear him before letting 
the matter go on. I do not wish to have this role altered or modified in 
any manner, and I insist that the air in the third act, "Vive le medecin," 
shall not be omitted. 

So look out for that; I shall be in Paris the 2d of September, or the 
3d at latest. 

Tell Bizet that I am going to write him, and press his hand for me. 

In hopes of soon receiving a letter from you, . . . 

Sincerely yours, 

Ch. Gounod. 



Naples, Wednesday, May 7, 1862. 
Dear Choudens: 

Our numerous daily long and fatiguing excursions really make 
correspondence almost impossible. Therefore, I shall be very laconic. 

I thank you for kind remembrance and for your good and affectionate 
letters, which afford me double pleasure by bearing witness to your 
friendship and bringing regular news of what is going on in Paris, either 
concerning myself or with respect to other works and artists of the Capi- 
tal. The letter from Gross gave me great pleasure, and also the one 
from Cormon, for whom I send you the subjoined message. 

My wife feels rather tired; both she and my little Jean suffered a 
good deal during our trips in the steamboat; with this exception, our 
healths are not in a bad way. As for me, I run like a Basque; I still 
worship Pompeii. Yesterday I climbed Vesuvius; I have again seen my 
dear Isle of Capri; all this elevates me and does me good; I hope it will 
engender offspring for me later. 

It was not necessary, dear friend, that I should be far away from 
you in order to realize your friendship for me; but distance and absence 
make me appreciate it still more, and I hope you feel sure of my affection 
for yourself; neither of us, thank heaven, is what they call a quitter 
(lacheur). 

Give my very best regards to Bizet, Barbier and Carre; be sure to 
remember me to your excellent wife, whom I love with all my heart, as she 

1 He refers to la Reine de Saba. 
2 Le MMecin malgrS lui. 
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deserves. I have bought myself a guitar, which I shall bring back to 
Paris; that's all the Music I have on the journey; as you see, I have no 
opera troupe with me; it is merely to entertain the ear, and for wandering 
minstrelsy. 

Adieu, dear friend; I love you most sincerely. 

Ever your, 

Ch. Gounod. 

You would do me a great favour by letting Mme. Haller (9 Rue St.- 
Florentin) know that I send her my best regards, with regrets that our 
wandering life does not leave us time to write to her as I should like to. 

(In Mme. Gounod's handwriting.) 

I desire, my dear Choudens, to show you personally that I have not 
forgotten you, and that I have taken your courteous admonition to heart. 
It is very kind of you to keep us informed, as you do, of whatever may 
interest us; your letters are the delight of the colony, and only one 
fault is found with them — that they are too short. Do not write us at 
Naples after the 10th; we shall return via Rome, where we intend to stay 
another week, and from there we shall inform you of our future plans. 



Naples, Saturday, May 17, 1862. 
Dear Choudens: 

Our plans for the journey have just been upset once more by a 
new accident, which did not happen to ourselves, but to Mme. Rhone, 
and concerning which I beg you not to breathe a syllable, for the reason 
that her family would be dreadfully uneasy if they heard of it. Mme. 
Rhone is at present, according to all appearances, out of danger, but for 
four days she distressed us with frightful attacks of gastro-intestinal 
catarrh, of the same nature as those which have already endangered her 
life several times. 

We do not know the precise date on which we shall leave Naples; 
if improvement should continue, it is probable that we can leave on Tues- 
day the 20th. We shall return by way of Rome, where we may remain 
for a week or a fortnight, perhaps less, perhaps more; it depends on the 
state of our health. In any event, do not assume me to be in Rome after 
the 22d, but rather address me poste restante at Florence until the 30th 
of this month; if your letter arrives before I do, it will await me there; 
but I am really at a loss to determine the dates more precisely. 

I feel that I am going to be very sorry indeed to leave Italy, in spite 
of everything that attaches me to Paris and draws me thither with so 
many ties. I feel that this region of Rome and Naples is my real, my 
sole country; it is here that I could wish to dwell until my death. This 
region develops me, instructs me, vitalizes me, more than any other — 
more than my homeland; my heart is not there, where my home is. 

Do me the kindness to send my manuscript orchestral score of la 
Reine de Saba to Mme. Rhone's as soon as she returns, that is to say, the 
1st of June. First make inquiry whether she has returned at that date. 
If she has, send her my manuscript, which she requires to render me a 
service; if not, wait till she comes. 
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Adieu, dear friend; within a month or six weeks I shall see you once 
more. I have seen some superb things; I occupy myself a little in the 
morning with drawing a few of them; I do not write a note of music; lam 
taking on fat as fast as I can. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ch. Gounod. 
Press Bizet's hand; I shall write him from Rome. 1 



(Saint-Cloud?) Sept. 26, 1862. 
Dear Friend: 

The Director at Hamburg has sent me a reply which I received yester- 
day evening. He consents to put off until Tuesday, Oct. 7, the grand 
representation of Faust which was arranged for to-morrow, Sept. 27. So 
I shall set out on Sunday in daytime. You know whether I should be glad 
to have you as a traveling companion; since you have given me reason 
to hope that we might go together, I inform you of my plans so that, in 
case your intentions remain the same, you can take measures accordingly. 

My health is good, but my confounded left leg still refuses any hint 
of improvement; I hope that the week between now and my departure 
will so change my condition that I may be able to start. Should it be 
otherwise, I will let you know, and shall also send a telegraphic despatch 
to the Director at Hamburg that he is not to expect me. 

It will be necessary to send to my house for the MSS. of PhiUmon 
which you brought me, and to send them here, in order that I can attend 
to them immediately, as you wish. 

Hoping to meet you soon, dear friend, I am sincerely yours, 

Ch. Gounod. 

Thank you for the second act. I shall read it, and write to Carre. 

You could let the messenger get la Reine to-morrow, for Perier's 
alterations, at the same time that you send me my MSS. of Phittmon, 
which are in Paris on my piano. My concierge has the keys, and will 
open for you. 

III. 
RICHARD WAGNER 

UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENTS 

His peculiar abilities. 

The system to which he devoted them. 

Abilities. 

Richard Wagner can not be placed in the front rank from the 
viewpoint of the exclusively musical idea — of the idea having an 
intrinsic value independent of some given subject or any words; 
for example: 

l Cf. concerning Gounod's journey in Italy in the company of M. and Mme. Rhone, 
the biography of Gounod, Vol. I, page 35 et seq. 
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Four notes by way of attack. Few enough; but with how in- 
stant a grip do these four notes seize the auditor! with what power 
and what authority do they clutch him and master him and hold 
him spellbound to the end of this incomparable movement! 

But (some one may ask), what do you call that? Is it a mel- 
ody? — I do not know; I ask you yourself. What I do know is, 
that it is an idea, that is to say, a clean-cut musical form which 
lays hold of me instantly, unhesitatingly, and, moreover, a fruit- 
ful form which bears within itself the entire movement which it 
announces — a movement developing clearly, powerfully, logically, 
individually, without obliging me to grope and feel my way in 
order to comprehend its robust and majestic identity. The en- 
semble of the conception evolves out of its principle, not by means 
of artifices, of arbitrary and unmotivated complexities, but by way 
of generation. Furthermore, what demonstrates in peremptory 
fashion that it is really the idea, and not the seasoning, which 
furnishes the lifeblood of this marvellous composition, is the fact 
that, however symphonic, concertante, responsive, its form may 
be, one can give an almost exact impression of it by humming it 
with the voice (although one can thus produce but one tone at a 
time), so clearly does the fundamental thought, the principle of 
the movement, circulate throughout the musical canvas whereof 
it supplies the very tissue. 

The essence of a melody is not its appearance in some form, 
more or less vague; it must be a clear-cut silhouette, a distinct 
contour, that strikes one with an instantaneous revelation. It is 
not an enigma, a problem; it is a plain figure, an entity. Any 
chance succession of notes does not constitute a melody; this suc- 
cession must evolve into a complete reality, self-animate and self- 
consistent. Take, for example, the two adorable cantilenas of 
Cherubin in Le Nozze di Figaro, by Mozart. "Non so piu cosa 
son, cosa faccio," and "Voi, che sapete"; detach them for a 
moment from the emotion which they express and from the delight- 
ful orchestra that accompanies them; is it not evident that they 
by themselves, exist? Do they not contain everything that con- 
stitutes the sense and the precision of an idea — the clean-cut con- 
tour, the characteristic and constant rhythm, and even the har- 
mony, implied in the melody? Richard Wagner has been called 
the apostle of "endless melody"; one ought rather to say, of the 
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"endless symphony," for it is therein, above all, that his music has 
its being, and if, musically speaking, he excels in any direction, it 
is precisely in that. . . . 

(Wagner is) first of all and above all a decorative musician; — 
decorative, because he sees in music not the end, but the 
means. . . . 

The virtue of his music resides far less in the music itself than 
in its relation to the poetic sentiment and the drama. 

Viewed from this angle, one can more readily comprehend why 
the melody, in Richard Wagner, does not display an individual 
character, that is to say, one which renders it instantly recognizable 
as being by him and of him; this is because his music is much 
less his very own than the reflection of what it represents. To 
the language of the Germans themselves, it is far more objective 
employ than subjective: I might even say that it is almost im- 
personal. 

There are aspects in which Wagner is assuredly a great 
master. . . . Such is the unheard-of fertility in instrumental com- 
binations presented by his orchestra, and which is his very own. 
His orchestral palette presents a prodigious variety. This arises, 
to be sure, in great measure from the fact that he has considerably 
augmented the number of instruments composing the orchestra up 
to his time. When one compares the instrumental material which 
he employs. . . . The great colorists, whose superiority does not 
depend on the profusion of colors, but on the relation of the 
values. ... I say more: that the too constant employment of 
abundant and complicated resources results in heaviness and, in 
consequence, monotony and satiety. He who deprives himself of 
nothing, ends by enjoying nothing. The law of life is the same in 
all spheres; and in art, as in all the rest, true wealth is found rather 
in the absence of needs than in their satisfaction. 

Richard Wagner was possessed of an eminently luxury-loving 
poetical and musical temperament; in his art as in his life he 
yearned for the grandiose, and the luxury in which he was fond of 
enveloping his existence and his person was the reflection of the 
fanciful splendors of his thoughts and dreams. Like those optical 
instruments which photographers use to obtain what they call 
enlargements, the brain of R. Wagner amplified all figures into 
heroic proportions — gigantic, superhuman. But the biggest art is 
not necessarily the greatest art. The Parthenon occupies much 
less space than the Indian temples; nevertheless, it is infinitely 
greater according to aesthetic canons; it is great in the perfection 
of beauty; it is great through the presence of that supreme grace 
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which disciplines and moderates strength, and which excludes from 
the domain of art all emphasis and all excess. 



IV. 

LETTER FROM MRS. GEORGINA WELDON 

concerning Ch. Gounod 

Addressed to Guilliaume, secretary-treasurer of the 
Conservatory at Brussels 

December 19, 1874. 1 

In care of M. Guglielmo Grant (Maquay Hooker & Cie., banquiers). 

Piazza di Spagna, Roma. 
19. XII. 74. 
My dear Mr. Guilliaume: 

You may be surprised that I have not written; but at London I 
had scarcely time to breathe. I have taken three more (real) orphans, 
and what with the Polish affair and the Gounod affair, I have my hands 
full; to add to my beauty, I was afflicted by a nervous twitching of the 
cheek and mouth on the left side; but that, thank goodness, has now 
almost disappeared. I am also writing to Ligny, who will inform you, 
concerning Gounod, of all that I have no time to write about. 

Before dilating on this matter, which continually haunts my mind, 
I hasten to thank M. Gevaert with all my heart for his courtesy and his 
kindness; as soon as I happen on any nice English words, I shall send 
them to him. There's no hurry about that; what I need above all is his 
promise, and, having that, I am satisfied. — Just now I have at least a 
score of them! — 

My husband was positively opposed to my going to sing at Brussels, 
he so greatly feared the climate for me; and what consoled me, and in- 
duced me to obey him, was the fact that at London I have been prevented 
from exercising my voice by all that I had to do, and I should have been 
afraid to sing in public without having practised for so long a time. 

I had great success in Florence; I don't know what I did to make me 
sing so well. They immediately made me a proposal to sing at the Per- 
gola and to give me half the receipts, but as I have not learned to sing 
Faust except in French, I postponed the matter till the month of March. 
If I am feeling well, and my nerves do not play me false, neither patron- 
age, nor old friends, nor prestige, will be lacking; I was astonished at 
having sung so well in the Italian operas Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, Tra- 
viata, etc. — In April I hope to return to Brussels. As for Aida, I believe 
that Verdi wrote it to make fun of the public ! When one considers that it 
was he who composed Traviata, Lombardi, Luisa Miller, one asks oneself 
how he could have perpetrated Aida! I think his Mass is an infection. 

1 Gounod had left England on June 6, 1874, after a sojourn of three years. — C/. 
Dandelot and J. G. Prod'homme, "Gounod/* Vol. II, ch. XIV. 
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No more like sacred music than La Fille de Mme. Angot; and the Solos 
forever to the fore. . . . 

Since I was in Paris I have been told such a lot of dreadful stories 
about my poor old man 1 that I am crazier about him than ever. — Here 
is one of those that worry me the most, and perhaps Charles Tardieu 
could find out the real truth of the matter. 

Some time ago, as a specimen of the infernal meanness of his wife 
and the bad taste she was capable of, he related to me that when he was 
married Mme. Viardot, to whom he owed the inception of his theatrical 
career, sent his wife a bracelet as a wedding-present; that his wife sent 
it back with a most insulting letter. — I thereupon asked him why he had 
not immediately separated himself from such a fury; and whether he 
had not sent his excuses? He replied that he had such a violent temper 
that he let the matter go, and that Mme. Viardot had pardoned him 
and was entirely friendly with his wife, and that he could not under- 
stand. — In short, several times since my own affair people have told me, 
"That does not surprise me in the least from Gounod; besides, you know 
how shamefully he treated Mme. Viardot." And then they went on to 
tell me that it was he who forced his wife to return the bracelet to Mme. 
Viardot. — Then I told them my version, which pacified them, though 
they declared that "it was just as bad not to have had it out with his 
wife for committing such a shameful action." — But now for a wholly 
different story: Maris (?), who is here, has told me that Mme. Sartorio 
(Adelaide Kemble) told her that she "had seen with her own eyes a letter 
from Gounod, in his own handwriting, to Mme. Viardot, which Mme. V. 
had shown her, in which Gounod said to her the most shameful, brutal, in- 
sulting things that he could on returning the bracelet she had sent his 
wife." — And so I said to myself, Gounod was afraid to tell me that she 
had made him write this infamous letter, seeing how disgusted and in- 
dignant I was. Mme. Viardot showed everybody this letter and told 
them about it, holding Gounod for a madman. Ah! if I could only get at 
the truth of this story ! — 

Gounod would never have sent a letter that was disapproved of. I 
have sometimes passed a night in preventing him from doing a morally 
indecent thing; but I did prevent him, and no one knew of it. So I do not 
blame him for all the shameful things he has been permitted or prompted 
to do to us! — My poor old man, whom I cared for like a little child — I 
would still care for him. . . . and I would screen him this time, too; I 
should no longer be proud of him, alas! but I should love him with a 
greater compassion. . . . It is terriblel — and some day I shall prove clearly 
that all this was not his fault. His mother, first of all, and then his wife, are 
the interested and vulgar demons who have blurred his fair, limpid eye 
and disordered his poor simple brain which by nature longed only for peace 
and tranquillity. He was already 53 when I met him, with his poor, dis- 
tempered past — and see how happy I made him and how happy he made 
me, too. . . . And Harry 2 who loves him more than anybody else. So 
there must surely be something divine in him. . . . Three years — that is 
a real experience. He could not have played a part during all that time ! — 

1 The familiar name applied by the Weldons to the composer. — Charles Tardieu was 
& cousin of Gounod's. 
2 Harry Weldon. 
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I send you this letter in one which I address to Mr. Tinel, 1 whom I have 
requested to attend to a few commissions for me. He is the talented 
young pianist and composer of whom I have already spoken to you. 

I trust that all your dear family are well. — I send you my best 
Christmas greetings, I hope that you will find a good friend in 1875, and 
that for myself it may bring me, if nothing more, one kind word from my 
poor old man to alleviate the horrible nightmare of 1874. — My regards to 
M. Gevaert; and I beg you to believe, dear M. Guilliaume, my assur- 
ances of true friendship. I hope soon to receive a letter from you, and 
to get news of the Tardieus, and Ilala (??). 

Georgina Weldon. 

P.S. Have I told you that there is no longer any intention of 
burning the MSS. ? 2 — I have a far better threat — to write Gounod's biog- 
raphy, printing all his letters to me, to his wife, etc., and demanding 
£3 per page for the suppression of the volumes. — I have had more peace 
and quiet since his friends are aware that this would be the ruin of the 
family. 

x Edgar Tinel, the Belgian composer (1854-1903), Gevaert's successor as Director 
of the Conservatory at Brussels in 1904. 

2 As a matter of fact, Georgina Weldon had thought of burning all the manuscripts 
which Gounod had left behind in England. But she changed her mind and, as she said, 
actually printed the story of Gounod's life in England from 1875 to 1882, in three 
volumes, besides several other pamphlets, which were all sold for the benefit of the 
orphanage which she had founded in London. Finally, Mrs. Weldon published, in 1902, 
a book on spiritualism, entitled "Apres vingt ans. et autres poesies" (Verses purporting 
to be communicated by the spirit of Gounod), 

(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 



